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DVERTISING its Christmas 
attraction of a Barrie sequel to 
Peter Pan, John Bull asked 
provocatively: “What happened to 
Wendy?” Old Bottomley fans are 
saying, come to that, what happened to 
John Bull? 
B 


PRESS from the National 


Gallery, though rare, are always of 


releases 
interest. A recent one described the 
restoration and cleaning of a ‘Titian, the 
third operation of the kind in fifteen 
years, involving removing the old lining 
canvas and much of the old varnish, 
taking out a small tree, revealing fresh 
costume details and landscape com- 
position, re-lining with a wax-resin 
adhesive and putting the whole thing on 
anew stretcher. ‘The painting is the 
Noli Me Tanzere. 

B 


Tuat German Foreign Office spokes- 


man’s description of Britain as “a 





y 


second-line Power,” just when Herr 
von Brentano and members of the 
British Government had been enjoying 
“frank and friendly talks,” caused 
painful wounds in Whitehall. Nor were 
these entirely healed by Herr von 
Brentano’s apology for “a diplomatic 
indiscretion.” 
B 


“Wuat will it be like,” asks a London 
paper’s U.S. correspondent, obsessed 
with American progress in the air, 
“flying at 4,700 miles an hour?” And 
adds that a U.S.A.A.F. pilot who has 
already flown at one thousand seven 
hundred had only experienced “a short 
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interlude of consternation when the 
engine died of fuel exhaustion.” It 
seems obvious that the extra 3,000 m.p.h. 


should make the interlude even shorter. 
8 
Books on do-it-yourself are the most 
in demand, a lending-library survey 
discloses, with crime a close second. 
‘There’s a jackpot waiting for the first 
publisher to combine the two. 
SB 
SOCIOLOGISTS were gravely disturbed 
by the report that an Essex girl out 


walking had received a minor knife 
wound in the back from a youth whothen 
ran off. Stabbing girls in the back seems 
to prove that chivalry really zs dead. 
a 

FRANCE, already a recognized laggard 
in political and economic awareness, at 
least clung to a few shreds of sophistic- 
ation in the spheres of entertainment 
and literature until last week—when 
“Fabienne, France’s No. 1 model,” 
announced that she was going to write 
her memoirs, “even though I am only 
thirty-three.” 


B 


ANIMAL lovers, until now slightly 


lukewarm about events in the Antarctic, 


feel that the dispatch about how the 
seals “lie upside down to enjoy the 
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luxury of having their stomachs tickled” 
has vindicated the entire International 
Geophysical Year. 
B 

Tue drive for technological education 
continues apace. As a result of the work 
of the National Council for Techno- 
logical Awards—whose first step, says a 
Ministry of Education report, was “to 
issue eighteen thousand copies of a 
memorandum setting out the basic 
requirements of the courses which the 
Council would recognize”—there are 
now thirty-seven courses in existence. 
It is understood that students are 
learning, as an elementary exercise, how 
to make the best use of 
17,963 surplus copies of a memorandum. 

B 

AMONG Mr. Marples’s many spec- 
tacular reforms is to be a redesigned 
telephone box, upon which the Royal 
Arts Commission three 


technical 


Fine and 
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leading designers are reported to be 
working. Later it is hoped that an 
adviser will be co-opted from Farn- 
borough, with ideas for an ejector-seat 
pre-set to a three-minute timing. 
B 

News that the inventor of a device 
“heiiscoop” was recently 
rescued unhurt from an air crash 
has been received impassively by 
lexicographers. 


called a 


a 
Memo: Urgent 
Ler’s have a Society for the Abolition 
of 
Anyone who says “Good evening and 
welcome to another edition of 9 








Blessed Plot 


SHOULD like to take the oppor- 
I tunity, on this festive day, of 

raising my glass to the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation, of the 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. It is 
quite a new idea to propose the toast 
before making the speech, but at least 
it gives people some idea what you're 
talking about, and that’s something you 
don’t always get at this time of year. 

At the bottom of Temple Avenue, 
where the murk of the Fleet Street 
district gives way to a broad freshness 
swept by the breeze off the Thames, 
stands Hamilton House, declaredly, in 
stone letters, the headquarters of the 
Corporation. In front of the house is a 
garden, small, but immaculate with 
twin green lawns, utterly weedless, 
entirely square, seemingly less grass 
than pile, and bordered through the 
year, by polyanthus turning in due 
season to stocks, to geraniums, to 
chrysanthemums, changing overnight 
by inflexible rule of calendar and each 
newcomer rising fully-formed from the 
potting-shed. To-day, as gardeners will 
understand, the borders are empty of 
all but even, fine-dug earth, of the 
colour and consistency of a darkish 
coffee. But on each lawn, so precisely 
centred as to send passing geometricians 
into transports, stands a Christmas 
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“They've discontinued the Junior one 
in view of the Technology race.” 











By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


tree, as tall as the first-floor windows, 
aglow with every colour of the rainbow 
known to fairylight manufacturers’ 
laboratory research personnel. 

Not being an employer, and therefore 
having, at least in that sense, no liability, 
my dealings with the proprietors of this 
delicious commercial pleasaunce, now 
with Christmas trees, have been limited, 
like those of some thousands of other 
passers-by in the course of the year, 
to envying their turf, admiring their 
flowers, and pondering idly on whatever 
beneficent and esthetic influence is 
ceaselessly at work behind those dis- 
creetly-shaded windows. To what 
extent, I have asked myself, is the 
garden a part of Corporation policy? 
And I answer, wishfully, none. In other 
fields of commerce, money and care are 
expended on shop windows, and even 
on shop window-boxes, in the hard- 
headed belief that the window-shopper 
may in this way be drawn inside the 
shop. In almost any shop, once inside, 
there is something the shopper feels 
impelled to buy. But can an Assurance 
Corporation—pretty hard-headed, as 
hard heads go—believe for a moment 
that a square of turf, a file of geraniums, 
even a pair of twenty-foot conifers 
brilliant in the dusk, will fill a man’s 
soul with desire to run in and cover his 
staff with a Group Accident and Sick- 
ness Policy? No. ‘The suggestion is 
absurd. In fact contemptible. 

There are, it seems to me, only two 
other explanations. First, the Board 
have a great and welling instinct for 
beauty. As they sit round the walnut 
table, idly turning over dull old routine 
documents about Fire, Explosion, 
Lightning and Earthquake, or con- 
sidering palpably dishonest claims from 
men whose butlers have been maimed 
by falling slates, they are itching to get 
into something loose, go out in the 
garden and resow a barely perceptible 
worn patch in the grass, fencing it 
lovingly in with a dozen twigs pre- 
cisely three inches in height, and eight 
parallel strands of black cotton. When 
the Chairman, his own heart not entirely 
in the business of the day, puts forward 
the case of a cook-housekeeper said to 
have been ignited by a faulty gas-jet, 
his colleagues are absent-mindedly 
strolling to the windows, looking down, 
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wondering if they can really see a flay 
in the symmetry of the chrysants, or 
whether the pane has a kink in it, 

The other possibility is that, some. 
where at the back of the building, ina 
small room redolent of selective fertilizer 
and seedsmen’s catalogues, with an 
occasional policy-corner poking out 
incongruously, is a man with a full 
moustache, a gold Albert and a stiff 
collar with rounded corners who has, 
over the years, insidiously sold the 
management the idea that he has always 
“done the garden.” This is not of 
course true. He joined the firm, 
burning to insure employers against 
liability, in the spring of 1910—crocus- 
time. They gave him a desk over- 
looking what was in those days a patch 
of dusty shrubs, or a lot of concrete 
slabs, or even cemetery  granite- 
chippings. 

And a dream came to him, a dream of 
twin lawns, and polyanthus and stocks 
and geraniums and chrysanthemums in 
due season; at first his motives may not 
have been pure; he had hopes, perhaps, 
that the eye of a General Manager 
might light on a particularly fine bloom, 
and that he might be sent for and find 
his foot on promotion’s ladder. Things 
have happened that way. And then— 
who knows?—promotion may have been 
offered, but at the cost of transfer to the 
Corporation’s branch at 4 Broadway, 
N.8. And he knew that he was nearer 
God’s heart in a garden than even in 
an assistant claims inspector’s chair. In 
twenty years it had become an under- 
stood thing that Mr. Mellish, which 
may well be his name, must not be 
bothered with Household Compre- 
hensives and such stuff unless he was 
up-to-date with the gardening work; 
and in another twenty he had no 
more to do with Employers Liability 
Assurance than—well, than a couple of 
illuminated Christmas trees shining 
over the Embankment, their glory 
reflected in the wheelhouse windows of 
H.M.S. President as she rides at 
permanent anchorage across the way. 

The possibility that the whole thing 
is done by some firm of horticultural 
practitioners for a fixed annual fee is 
too abhorrent to contemplate. I do not 
contemplate it, therefore, but raise my 
glass, as I say, to the glory of those trees 
on this Christmas Day. Except that, 4 
it’s Christmas Day, they’re probably 
switched off just at the moment. 
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AFTER DINNER, THINK AWHILE i) A 


DETECTIVE FICTION THe IMPERIAL ‘THEME 
In what story was it a crucial point: l(a) What relation was Tiberius to Augustus, (b) Caligula 
(a) that cactuses should only be watered once a month to Tiberius, (c) Claudius to Caligula, (d) Nero to 
in colder weather Claudius, (e) Augustus to Nero? 
(6) that the professor’s corridor was also lined with 2. Galba, Otho, Vitellius and Vespasian were the Four 
coconut matting Emperors of that Year; which was notorious for 
(c) that there were twenty-three snipped papers and only (a) gluttony, (4) profligacy, (c) avarice, (d) having a 
twenty-two pieces snipped off coarse sense of humour? 
(d) that “Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 3. Who perished an artist? 
more” is the opening line of the Agincourt speech 4. Which consular candidate had most legs? 2. 
(which it isn’t) 5. Which of the first fifteen emperors, according to 
(e) that doctors carry bags? Gibbon, was the only one who had an entirely 
What detective: correct taste in love? 
(f) has a Russian manservant 
(g) owns a black Voisin-Maxwell PorET AND PEASANT 
(A) does a little birdwatching 1. What poets ascribed to peasants 
(i) jack-knifes himself across the arms of over-stuffed (a) An ’ayrick ’ead of ’air 3. 
chairs (6) Hard as hurdle arms ( 
(j) has a friend called Stanislaus ? (c) Large and sinewy hands 
(d) Weak ankles 
CURRENT EVENTS (e) heavy feet in clumsy shoes, ( 
With what recent (1957) events do you associate: Earth feet, loam feet, lifted in country mirth’ 
(a) a sideboard in Sussex 2. Of what poets did peasants (near enough) say: ( 
(6) a platform at Watford (a) Thou lookest as though thou wouldest find an hair 4. 
(c) a gilded barge manned by eighty oarsmen For ever on the ground I see thee stare. ( 
(d) the ringing of a handbell in Essex (6) There goes King Death. ( 
(e) No. 879 ‘6 (c) Tear him for his bad verses. ( 
(f) “Here’s to Peace!” (d) The Bidford drinkers are away but the sippers are at F ( 
(g) an Otter home and they will be more than a match for you. >. 
(A) a flat in Barnes (e) .. . he could not abide the breaking of his chiney, ( 
(t) Mr. Faubus and nowt else would sarra to stir ‘im when he wa ( 
(j) P. C. Dean? deep i’ study ? ( 








WHOSE FEET? The feet below have been removed from dr 
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NUMBERS 
1. Try counting up to ten this way, out of order: 
Sea-shires, sleepers, 
Hardy’s peepers, 
Fates and tailors, 
Jolly Sailors, 
Wits and nations, 
Wise potations, 
Witches’ dances, 
Dicer’s chances, 
Very “U,” 
Me, not you. 
2. Biblical cue for a number, please: 
Elijah’s met. man 
Waiting for a wife 
Haircut, that man 
Jordan dips 
Round tour of the town 
Cows and corn. 
3. Double Figures: 
(a) Distinct damnations in Galatians 
(6) When this number is engaged it causes continuous 
ringing on the Harrow exchange 
(c) Inadequate seasons for looking at one blooming 
thing after another 
(d) A familiar Constable (Flatfoot Mill?) 
4, Centuries: 
(a) Ways to dress eggs taught in France 
(6) The room where the worst possible happened 
(c) Pacific waves of melody 
(d) ‘They must plough the waves no more 
5. ‘Thousands: 
(a) Reasonable number of West country men 
(b) Chorus boys in Georgia 
(c) The first of the not so few, 1914 


mic artists familiar to the British public. 
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(d) Scent used by Rhinemaidens? 
6. Age Groups: 
(a) Sweet, warned against delay 
(b) Bachelor not to be seen again? 
(c) ‘Tall and stately, not yet of age 
(d) Their myrtle and ivy are 
laurels 
7. Battle Order: 
(a) Fought by one the whole night long 
(6) Horse and foot for Table Bay 
(c) Greathearted gentlemen, marching and singing 
(d) Cannons galore, but they had a bad break 


worth all your 


"THEATRE 

1. ‘Tyrone Power wrote a play called O’Flannigan and the 
Fairies, and appeared in it in London. When? 

2. Abraham Lincoln was assassinated while watching a 
performance of a play by Tom Taylor, later editor of Punch. 
What was the play? 

3. The actor who played Slightly in Peter Pan at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre in 1913 is now appearing in 
a play of his own on Broadway. Name the actor and the 
play. 

4. By which Royal Academician was ihe set for the 
original production of Berkeley Square designed? 

5. Place the following London theatres in the order of 
seating capacity: Princes, Palladium, Sadler’s Wells, Theatre 
Royal, Coliseum. 

6. The tomb of the original Irish stage comedian is 
decorated with carvings of his hat, shamrock and shillelagh. 
He was a chimney sweep. A London theatre still bears his 
name. Who was he? 

Music 

1. Of which instrument did Rimsky-Korsakov write that 

it suggests an atmosphere of senile mockery? 


Who drew them ? 
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2. In the two following scores the violins are called upon 
to produce unusual sounds: (a) Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), 
(6) Il Signor Bruschino Overture (Rossini). Explain how 
each of these two sounds is achieved. 

3. The triangle is used in only one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. Which? : 

4. What have white horses to do with violins? 

5. Name the interloper among these musical instruments: 
ophicleide, musette, seraphina, rebeck, shawm, serpent. 


ScIENCE FICTION 
1. On which heavenly body would you be living if: 
ray” stored in tanks 
(6) One of the moons had been converted by scientists 
(c) You taught English to Phoo-ee and ‘Tsi-puff 
Life moved in a vertical instead of a horizontal 
(e) It was bad form to talk about ships? 
Give the authority for your answers. 
beginning with the nearest to the sun: 
Malacandra 
Thulcandra 
Perelandra. 
the speed of light on January 1, 1984, and returns on March 10, 
2001, fourteen years and seven months older. How is this 


(a) Your airship was kept airborne by a “ buoyancy 
into a miniature sun 
(d) 
plane 
2. Place the orbits of the following planets in order, 
Glundandra 
3. Amansets out fromthe Earth for Proxima Centauriat half 
explained? 
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4. Who was the author of The Problem of Sin on Other 
Worlds? 
5. What have George Adamski, Truman Bethurum and 
Daniel Fry in common? 
6. Name the author of a short story in which a debilitated 
Civil Servant finds himself transported to Venus as the result 
of looking at a soap advertisement while using the telephone. 


Book ENDs AND Opps 
1. Among the less noteworthy products of whose pens 
are the following: (a) Agatha, (6) The Village Coquettes, 
(c) Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, (d) The Orphan 
of Pimlico, (e) Goetz of Berlichingen? 
2. In which plays of Shakespeare do the following appear: 
(a) Abraham, (b) Fang, (c) Borachio, (d) Sylvius, (e) Rugby? 
3. If you met (a) C. W. Mercer, (6) N. S. Norway, 
(d) Emile Herzog and (e) Lady 
Browning at a party, it might save you from conversational 
gaffes if you knew their pen-names. What are they? 
4. A hundred years ago! How many writers born and 
books published in 1857? Can you name? 
5. Who wrote: 
(a) “To leave the mighty interests of mankind To 
follow nightingales, would be in me Consuminate 
baseness.”’ 


(b) (The British Museum) “is the best place in London 
to lose an acquired or embarrassing umbrella.” 
(c) “I have a theory that speech, persevered in, is more 


efficacious in times of trouble than silent sympathy”? 
6. Here, not in order, are the first and last sentences of 


three modern novels. Pair them off and identify the novels: 
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“Actually, I came up half an hour ago to complain about the noise... 


He climbed into the hearse. It was clearly going to be 
a bad crossing. And presently, like a circling typhoon, 
the sounds of battle began to return. ‘They no sooner 
looked but they loved. Along this particular stretch of 
line no express had ever passed. ‘The sun rose on a land- 
scape still pale with the heat of the day before. 


MATTERS OF STATE 

1. You are throwing a little dinner for a Member of the 
Order of Merit, ‘The Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Household, 
A Master in Lunacy, a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, The Lord Chief Justice and an 
Official Referee. What is the order of precedence? 

2, What Minister was responsible for: (a) Anthony 
Trollope, (6) Austin Dobson, (c) J. E. Flecker, (7) Humbert 
Wolfe, (e) Nancy Spain? 

3. Imagine you are a Careers Master. Which would you 
recommend as the better paid post: Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod or Serjeant at Arms? 

4. A hundred years ago! 
occurred in the Royal Family? 

Answers on page 760 


What notable events 


two 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


(Entries for this competition, which has been designed to combine 
some of the evergreen features of the competitions in the political 
weeklies, should in no circumstances whatever be sent to PUNCH.) 
Competitors are invited either: 
To rewrite The Twelve Days of Christmas, using Officialese, 
Old French or Lallans, on the assumption 
(a) that the recipient and the donor form 1 (one) of the 
following pairs: Dido—Jo Grimond, Emma Bovary— 
Herbert Spencer, Mrs. Gerald Legge—J. Bronowski, and 
(+) that the selection of gifts is not uninfluenced by anniver- 
saries, e.g. December 28th—Birth of Woodrow Wilson. 


Or 


To write a report on the competition assuming it to have been 
set by one (1) of the following: James Callaghan, Sir William 
Haley, the Headmaster of Eton. Winning entries, which 
should be quoted in full, to come from T. S. Eliot, John Wain 
and, of course, Lord Hailsham. 
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One of the things to be brought hither (4). 
How the snow lay 





= favourite heroine in 
(columnists’) fact. 


My favourite hero in (space) 
fiction. 
My favourite money-making fantasy 
(over five figures and under nine). 
My favourite title if raised to the 
peerage. 
(If titled). My favourite step up. 
(If already a Duke). My favourite 
directorship. 
The Biblical character I believe I 
most resemble. 
The Biblical character my friends 
believe I most resemble. 
My favourite colour (a) non-political 
(b) racial 
My favourite flower (a) real 
(6) artificial. 
My favourite height for (a) a man 
(6) a woman 
(c) a hat. 
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Confess Your Favourite Fancy 


My favourite sound from (a) a man 
(6) a woman 
(c) a bottle. 
My favourite murder victim and my 
favourite method 
(For men). ‘The clothes (to be worn 
in public) that I most like buying. 
(For women). The drink (to be 
drunk in public) that I most like 
drinking. 
My favourite companion on a desert 
island would be: 
(a) a blonde/brunette 
(5) a cordon bleu 
(c) a sergeant-signaller 
(d) a specialist in agoraphobia. 
My present psychiatric state (two 
lines only). 
My favourite business slogan. 
My GING sssscscsencssncesccoosessiting X 
(to be attested by two witnesses of 
independent means). 


On the Feast of Stephen 


Across 15. About 400 miles W.S.W. of 1 dn.’s kingdom, but still a 


good place for deep crisp snow and pine logs (10). 
5,5). 19. Such activities are alien to the spirit of the Feast of 


What was the visibility? There’s —- ——-—; the moon Stephen, unless applied to glasses (10). 
shone brightly in Verse 1 and the night was darker 21. “‘—— his dwelling?” (4). 
now in Verse 4 (2, 7). 24. ‘To be marked by the page (9). 


No place to roll in on the Feast of Stephen 
Made by king and page together on the Feast of Stephen 


Spiced as perhaps the 1 ac. was to keep out the cruel 


Other things to be brought hither (4). (9). 





(5). 26. ‘The absolute limit in olden days, as the poor man may 
have thought the weather was that night (5). 

27. “Wherefore Christian men, be sure, Wealth or rank 
possessing’’—to send your sons here (5). 

28. King, peasant and page could, at a stretch, be so described 


29. Standing instruction from 30 ac. (6, 4). 


Down 


(9). 
Gathering winter fuel, if of the small nobbly sort (7). 
Three 30 acs. in another carol (9). 

On which brightly shone the moon (5). 

Such men as 1 dn. could be so called, of their fellows (8) 
Page was able to identify peasant — 


(2, 5). 














Page was told to do so boldly (5). 
Ye who now do to the poor shall have it done to your- 


Stripping act, uncomfortable when the wind blows 


What the poor man was doing when he came in sight. (9). 
Poor man became one, to king, when the 24 dn. and 1 ac 


What the poor man enjoyed, in his vulgar way, when 

the 24 dn. and 1 ac. arrived (4, 3). s 
Escapist, but not in the Christmas carol legend sense (7). 
Mark made by the king’s feet where the snow lay dinted 


Another thing to be brought hither (5). 


P 30. ‘1 dn. was (4). 
! 1. Look-out man 
 & 
4. 
7 5. 
6. 
7. 
i+ 8. 
9, 
selves (5) 
16. 
stronger (9). 
17 
18 
24 % arrived. (8). 
20. 
22. 
23. 
(5). 
24. 
25. 








Solution next week 
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What the wind did to the page in his “ I-can-go-no-longet 
mood, as muddled poets have it (5). 
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Victorian Group 


OGNOSCENTI to-day who are merely au fait with the works of the Wrens and the Soanes 
simply don’t know their stuff. It’s no longer enough to keep up with the /nigo Jones. 
For a Civic Trustee who’s completely at sea when the pundits keep dropping new names 
it is hoped these mnemonics (or “architect-tonics”) will help in assessing their claims. 
If their charm doesn’t strike him directly, he’ll awake to it after they ve gone. 
What is hideous now, will look lovely, I vow, twenty, thirty or forty years on. 








(For instance; admirers of Beasley 
who sheltered in Vivien Leigh’s lee, 














had they bandied his name 
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before rousing the dame 
might have saved their old theatre 
quite easily.) 





That Prudential old boy, Alfred Waterhouse Said Butterfield gruffly to Mileham: 
used to tell all his clients he thought a house “Your bricks look so red, d’ye bile ’em? 
should be beefy and thick I have noticed your attic 
built of Ruabon brick is polychromatic. 
just the colour of underdone Porterhouse. Treat your customers well, but don’t spile ’em.”’ 
“For spec’ builders,” complained Gough to Roumieu, “Gee Wilkins!” exclaimed Edward Blore 
“the outlook’s decidedly gloomier. as he rattled and banged on the door, 


“T’ve been left in the lurch 


Our Islington tenants 
and got locked in a church 


find living a penance. 


They’re demanding less Son and mere Lumiére!” It’s Commissioners’ Gothic—what’s more!” 
What was that looming up through the mirk Avant-gardists acclaimed Bassett-Keeling 
which made Betjeman stop with a jerk? as a man of peculiar feeling. 

“A gas-works by Bunning!” But St. Mark’s, Notting Dale, 

he cried “Come a-running!” made them teel rather pale 
(Alas, just a castle by Smirke.) as they gazed at its columns and ceiling. 


Somers Clarke and his pal Fellowes Prynne “ Rogue architects,” grinned Buckton Lamb, 


took their tricycles out for a spin. “for conventions just don’t give a damb! 
What was it upset *em? Our patrons reward us 
A chapel in Streatham for flouting the Orders— 
constructed of galvanized tin. and, believe me, it’s money for jamb!” 
That new Foreign Office by Scott The houses of C. F. A. Voysey 
had the Government right in a spot. fill the valleys around Chesham Bois. He 
“1’m afraid,” said Lord Pam, is thought pretty good 
“though he seems like a ‘ham,’ round about Chorley Wood 
he’s the best architect we have got!” For his style—neither restless nor noisy. 
Our genius had reached a low ebb “All this Gothic,” complained Norman Shazw, 
when along came the bold Aston Webb. “is becoming a bit of a bore. 
Now his bit of the Palace But I’ve hit on a plan 
(as seen from the Mall) is , to revive Good Queen Anne 


familiar to every deb! and I’m starting in Kensington Gore.” 
Though their works may look unprepossessing 
any Goose may turn into a Swan. 
What is ghastly bad taste will be perfectly chaste 
twenty, thirty or forty years on! 
P&C. 
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Realism 


WASN’T a bit surprised to read 

that the Lyceum Theatre, West 

45th Street, is buzzing nightly at 
the efficient way Mary Ure goes about 
ironing all those shirts for Jimmie 
Porter, and with an iron that sends up 
real steam at that, because this sort of 
thing has been happening throughout 
the history of the stage. 

As far back as 411 B.c., as though he 
hadn’t enough trouble already, what 
with having to play the lead himself at 
short notice, the try-out of Lysistrata 
was very nearly ruined for Aristophanes 
when some of the actors made their 
entrance in real chariots in Scene Four, 
and the audience could talk of nothing 
else for weeks. 

A bare two years later Sophocles 
permitted a star called Polus, playing 
the name part in Electra, to use as a 
prop an urn containing the ashes of his 
own dead son, when the script called for 
a fake urn supposed to contain the ashes 
of Electra’s sister. Word got around, 
and until the urn appeared the audience 
simply ate sweets, ignoring the drama. 

After that Sophocles lost his head and 
invented movable flats (periaktor), thus 
paving the way for ‘I’. W. Robertson to 
introduce real tea-cups in Caste in 
1867, when people packed the Prince of 
Wales to hear them rattle in their actual 
saucers. It was then but a short step to 
the genuine plumbing in The Vorce of 
the Turtle. Walf the time the actors 
might have been reciting bits from 
Rasselas for all the audience cared, 
because what they'd paid to, see was 
Water coming out of taps. 

The fact is, once inside a theatre we 
are more childlike than children. Do 
you think it would affect any youngster’s 
enjoyment of Peter Pan this Christmas 
if Margaret Lockwood were actually to 
fly? Not a jot. Children know what the 
theatre’s for. ALEex ATKINSON 


PUNCH INDEX 

The indexes of PuNcH contributions 
are now issued separately. ‘The latest, 
tor July to December, 1957, may be 
obtained free on application to The 
Circulation Manager, PuNcH, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their copies bound 
in the standard binding covers need not 
apply. The indexes are supplied with 
covers, 


Lord North 





een LORD NORTH—deny it if you can— 
In general was a most engaging man. 

Brave, generous, witty, hospitable, kind, 

He only suffered from an absent mind. 

Hine tlle lachryma, as Virgil sings. 

It meant that he was always losing things. 

Somehow it never, as it seems, occurred 

To His Most Sovereign Lord King George the Third, 

Who much admired North’s powdered wig and dandy cap 

That losing things could be a serious handicap, 

And therefore George announced the royal pleasure he 

Become forthwith the First Lord of the Treasury. 

But North, as all the prophets said he would, 

Then started losing everything he could, 

He lost his dog, he lost his favourite cat. 

He lost his reputation and his hat. 

He lost his aunt, he even lost his uncle 

Who suffered from a painfully large carbuncle 

And died—most sad to say—of mors enterica. 

Then last of all, he went and lost America. 


Had he not had this silly losing way 

There never would have been a U.S.A. 

Yet it’s not Freddy North, who all the same 

Deserves to get the total praise (or blame). 

Things in those days were managed by a crew 

Who made a point of never muddling through, 

Thinking that nothing was worse form than winning 

A gang, in short, more Syndicate than sinning. 
CuristopHer HOoL.is 
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Arrayed Like One of These 


South Wales in the ’twenties was a 
forest of blue serge and, among the 
older men, suits of black material hard 
as teak and meant to outlast the earth. 
After twenty years or so under a steady 
fall of rain and sermons the stuff went 
a-deep green, and I have seen many a 
seatful of deacons that made the preacher 
look like Robin Hood, a Hood who has 
chopped down the trees of his paradisal 
wood to make chapel furniture and 
plagued by a Marian eternally old and 
forbidding. It was a material that 
creaked like armour, and one of my 
darkest recollections is being shepherded 
to punishment by a group of elders 
after some witless antic on the chapel 
gallery and hearing the distinct deathly 
rustle of their suits. In that rig people 
of forty really looked cut off from life. 
There was a good deal of amateur 
dressmaking. Someone would get a 
very rough pattern from a newspaper 
and work on it in a kitchen lit for 
groping only. I recall at the age of about 
five being in need of a shirt. I had set 
my mind on something fancy from the 
shops. There wes a girl in the Sunday 
School on whom I wanted to flash a 
clear impression. But it was not to be 
so. Partly to teach me that sex and 
Sunday School, even at the tentative 
age of five, do not mix; partly to help a 
struggling widow, a close neighbour, 
who had taken up work with the needle, 
it was decided to place the order for the 
shirt with the widow. 
The material chosen for the shirt was 


I HAVE known little of elegance. 





the most earnestly brown stuff I have 
ever seen. It would have looked well in 
atent. It had been bought cheap from a 
packman who had almost lost his reason 
lugging this great lump of sad-looking 
fabric about. My father was so impressed 
by the melancholy on the packman’s 
face that he bought a thick wad of 
the cloth, and he was delighted to see 
what a load he had taken off the pack- 
man’s mind, even though he was now 
going to lift it on to mine. When I saw 
the colour of it I wrote a message on a 
wall for that girl in the Sunday School 
telling her that I had gone to India. 

My father told me that this was the 
widow’s first job and that we should not 
be fussy or demanding. ‘He’s only a 
kid, Mrs. Supple. All a boy of that age 
needs is a rough covering. Don’t bother 
about finesse or exact measurements. 
He’s a shy boy. He doesn’t like to be 
fiddled with, and I can see by your eye, 
Mrs. Supple, that it can register a clear 
impression of size. ‘Trust your eye, 
Mrs. Supple. A shirt is a friendly sort 
of garment. Don’t bother about an 
inch here, an inch there.” 

Mrs. Supple didn’t. The finished 
shirt was brought to us on a Saturday 
night as I was standing in the bath in 
front of the kitchen fire. My father 
brought the garment in to me, looking 
very pleased. and saying that Mrs. 
Supple had more of a gift than even he 
had imagined. My father slipped the 
shirt on to me. My brothers stood 
around staring and I cculd taste their 
astonishment. The front of the garment 
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GWYN THOMAS. 


was about the size of a shirt front, a 
dickie. The back fell right down into 
the water of the bath and was a good 
inch longer than I was. I was like some 
new gruesome type of bird. Mrs. Supple 
had also used all two feet of the neck- 
band she had ordered. My father could 
have come in with me and we would 
still have been breathing better than 
normal. “It’s a fine shirt,” said my 
father. “You couldn’t expect anything 
stodgy, anything the same.” He tried 
to keep his eyes on the enormous drape 
at the back. “I told her a kid your age 
grows like magic. She’s given you 
coolness where a man needs it most and 
warmth where you'll appreciate it best.” 

I stepped out of the bath. The effect 
of the shirt was even more striking 
when one had a full view. My father 
sat in the corner smiling, praising 
Mrs. Supple and saying that as a boy 
he had hated always having to wear 
shirts that were the same distance off the 
ground all round. As I walked around 
the kitchen trying to work this new fact 
into my existence my brothers followed 
me around as if I were a potentate, and 
my father said he had never seen any 
bit of raiment that so brought out the 
dignity in me. 

I wore the shirt for several months. 
I still haven’t quite recovered my sense 
of balance. And the mound of cloth 
that accumulated around my middle 
like a lumpy sash still has people con- 
vinced that I was once a cripple healed 
in the revival of 15921, a splendid year 
for miracles and early greens. 
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Swedish Pig in Ashanti Bs 


HE most undesirable alien I ever 
met was Olaf Sorensen, a Swede. 
Olaf wasa timber man, enormously 
strong, with a reputation up and down 
Ashanti for sudden, unprovoked assault. 

I knew him in the bad old Colonial 
days, when the audience still shuffled 
out of the Odeon Cinema to the strains 
of “God Save the Queen,” and Ghana 
was only a half-remembered dream of a 
Negro Empire somewhere up beyond 
Navrongo. 

I was standing in the bar of the club 
one day when Olaf came bursting in, 
looking for someone to talk to. He had 
been drinking. 

“Hey, clurk,” he cried when he saw 
me, “hey, push-pen.” 

He gripped my elbow, swaying 
slightly, with closed eyes. 


“Hullo, Olaf,” I said, “ have a drink.” 
“IT buy it,” he shouted. “Boy, pass 
beer here.” 

The steward brought two bottles of 
beer, and glasses. 

Olaf shook me gently by the elbow. 
“You—clurk,”’ he said. “I have four 
four new lorries.” 

“Good,” I said. 

“Now I bring in many, many logs 
from bush,” he said. 

“Good, Olaf,” I said. 

“You come and see my lorries,” he 
said, 

“One day,” I said, “I should like 
that very much.” 

“ Now,” he turned to go, “‘ you come.” 

He swung me out of the club, and 
truck. 


into his open The rain was 


pouring down. 


rad 
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Olaf drove furiously across the town. 
“There,” he cried, “ my lorries, beauti- 
ful.” They were certainly impressive 
brand new, and painted a bilious green. 
He walked me round and round them, 
squelching through the mud, lecturing 
me upon their massive technicalities. 

“Now,” said Olaf, “you have seen 
my lorries, now you see my logs. Come.” 

“But Olaf,” I said desperately, “I 
want my lunch. Another day... 
to-morrow .. .” 

“Now,” said Olaf, dragging me back 
to the waterlogged truck, “we go to 
bush. Only forty mile, a good road. 
Come.” 

We set off again. The rain was 
slackening now, but I was soaked to the 
skin. 

“Hey, clurk,” cried Olaf, against the 





wind, “better than pushing that old 
pen, hey?” 

I held on grimly, and ignored his 
shouted pleasantries. 

“You think I am Swedish Pig?” he 
cried. “ You are right.” 

At mile thirty he slowed down and 
swung off along a laterite road. The 
surface was deeply corrugated and 
pitted with potholes, and the truck 
pitched and bucked like a dinghy at 
sea. Olaf drove superbly. 

We passed through a small village. 
Hordes of naked children came running 
from their miserable huts and sur- 
rounded us. 

“Master, master,” they _ shrilled, 
“dash me penny, freedom, freedom.” 

Olaf swore at them and jammed his 
great foot down on the accelerator. The 
children scattered and their cries died 
away behind us. We turned down a 
narrower, rougher track. 

“New road,” he said. 
Beautiful.” 

The truck stuck in the mud. 
you push,” said Olaf. 

I got outand pushed. Olaf accelerated, 
the back wheels twirled uselessly and 
plastered me with mud. 

“Swedish Pig,” cried Olaf, shaking 
with laughter. After a while he tired of 
the joke, put me in the driving seat, 
and heaved us out of the mud with a 
jerk of his mighty shoulders. 

We came to a small clearing in the 
bush. Half a dozen old, badly shaken 
logs lay in a sad heap. 

“See?” he said, “they are felling 
more now. I have a tractor working.” 

A tall thin Ashanti in a sky-blue cloth 


“T. make it. 


“Now 


and long khaki shorts came from behind 
the pile of logs. 

“Good morning Mr. Sorensen, good 
day, sir,” he said, “you bring pay for 
the men?” 

Olaf jumped down from the truck. 

“African man,” he shouted, “no 
good for nothing man. I got no pay fer 
African man, you savvy?” 

The Ashanti turned to me and smiled. 
“Mr. Sorensen,” he said, shaking his 
head, “proper, proper bush man, 
proper, proper bush.” 

Olaf menaced him with his great fist. 
“You wish to die?” he screamed. “I 
flatten you one time, my friend.” 

The rain had stopped now, but the 
creepers dripped water, and the forest 
steamed under the sun. 

“You African man,” said Olaf, 
calming down, “take this master, and 
show him the wawa. I am too tired to 
walk.” 

He climbed back into the truck and 
lit a cigarette. I knew by now the 
futility of argument, and followed the 
Ashanti up a rough caterpillar track. 

“T am Mr. Sorensen’s foreman,” he 
said. “I say he is Swedish Pig.” 

“You are right,” I said. 

“When we achieve independence,” 
he went on, “ we will sack all capitalists.” 

“What’s a capitalist?” I asked him. 
He thought for a moment. “I am not 
certain,” he said, “but we will sack 


them all. You will see.” 

“Mr. Sorensen is a capitalist?’ 

“Oh, yes.” — 

Round a bend in the track we came 
upon two sullen Dagomba boys cross- 
cutting a fresh-felled wawa tree. 
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Most West African trees were named 
by intrepid pioneers who strode bravely 
through the bush, pointing to left and 
right and shouting “Kojo, how you 
call this tree?” 

As a result many trees bear names 
which, translated from the vernacular, 
become “I really don’t know,” or 
“Stop asking silly questions,” or, more 
rarely, “ Kofi and the boys are going to 
chop this skinny little botanist for dinner 
to-night.” 

“You wish to inspect the logs?” 
asked the foreman. 

“No,” I said. 

He became involved in a furious 
argument with the cross-cutters, and | 
walked back to the truck. 

Olaf was fast asleep, his cigarette 
still smouldering between his lips. 
“Olaf,” I cried, shaking him, “time to 
go back.” 

He opened his clear blue eyes. 

“You think I am Swedish Pig,” he 
said, 

The cigarette end fell from his lips 
and dropped inside the open neck of 
his shirt. 

i came across an old coaster in 
London the other day, and asked him 
about life in the new Ghana. 

“Much the same,” he said. 

We spoke, among other matters, of 
Olaf. 

“T don’t think he’s been deported 
yet,” he said, “but it’s probably 
costing him a pretty penny in dash- 
money to stay off the short list.” 


B a 


Consummation 


MN YSELF I did it, all unaided; 
+ Flagon lantern, parchment- 
shaded; 

Half-moon rug and raffia basket; 

Patchwork bedspread, seashell casket; 

Coffee table, cradle, tie-press, 

Painting of a ‘Tuscan cypress; 

Trellis where the ivy climbs; 

Cover for the Radio Times; 

Bread-bin, boot-box, brooch and bangle, 

And the rope from which I dangle. 
Haze ‘TOwNSON 
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Unwanted Gift 


F human relations, their com- 
if plications and mystery, chance 

to interest you at all, and 
assuming you have plenty of time for 
brooding, just start brooding now on 
the following insertion in the Articles 
Wanted and For Sale columns of a 
recent issue of the Cork Examiner: 

“Typewriter (unwanted present) for 
sale. Brand new portable, never used. 
Cost £30, would accept £18.” 

Announcements far less baffling used 
to narrow Sherlock Holmes’ eyes as he 
scanned the Agony Column. For here 
we are confronted with the astounding 
yet ineluctable question: 

In what circumstances does one 
individual know another well enough to 
have good reason to believe that that 
other wants a £30 portable typewriter, 
yet does not know this other well 
enough to grasp that the intended 
recipient of the gift does not want 
anything of the kind? 















































“Speech !” 


By CLAUD 


The fact that the machine is speci- 
fically described as a portable imme- 
diately cuts off one line of escape from 
this brain-torturing puzzle. But for 
that, it might have been assumed that 
A has casually mentioned to B that he 
could do with a typewriter. A, however, 
is unaware that B is an old-fashioned 
citizen, living practically in the pre- 
motor-car era, and unaware that there 
are different varieties and sizes of 
typewriter. B, who has no idea where to 
buy such an article, instructs his 
secretary to “get a typewriter.” “Any 
particular kind?” asks the secretary. 
“Well,” says B, who is fond of A and 
the soul of generosity to boot, “don’t 
stint. Get a good big one.” 

Two days later, a machine the size 
of a dog-kennel, suitable for conducting 
the business of a major bank, is man- 
handled through the door of A’s bed- 
sitting room, where an_ inadvertent 
touch on its electrically-operated keys 
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COCKBURN 


sends its enormous carriage banging 
back and forth like a piston, driving 
holes into the papier maché walls with 
the completion of every line. 

In such circumstances, “ unwanted 
gift” would be an intelligible cri de 
coeur from A, 

But in the case under review, what A 
has, and does not want, is a portable. 

“That? Oh, that’s just the first few 
chapters of my novel.” 

“But darling, are you writing a novel? 
How frightfully exciting. Oh, do let 
me read it.” 

“Well, I’m afraid youll find it rather 
difficult, my handwriting’s so bad, 
Edgar, as you weil know from my 
letters. In fact I’m in a bit of a mess 
about the whole thing because someone 
told me publishers nowadays will hardly 
look at anything that isn’t typewritten.” 

Edgar (reflectively and fondly). “Might 
be able to help out a bit there, Joan.” 

Joan: “Oh darling, would you 








really? That would be too marvellous 
for words.” 

Exit Edgar, lovelight in eye. ‘Two 
days later, enter portable delivered by 
postman in gay Christmas wrapping. 

Joan takes off wrapping, and tears of 
furious disappointment well hotly in 
her eyes: “Has that damn fool no sense 
at all? Does he suppose I’m going to 
learn to use this thing and then spend 
the rest of my leisure time typing out 
the manuscript? Didn’t he realize I 
thought he was going to get it all done 
by secretaries in that monstrous great 
office of his? Wonder if I could flog it 
for twenty pounds? Better say eighteen 
perhaps for a quick sale.” 

Maybe so. Or maybe what we have 


L 





here is just one more case of Anglo- 
American misunderstanding, arising 
from insufficient knowledge of national 
customs. Visiting his nine-year-old 
Anglo-Irish friend Thomas, ten-year-old 
American schoolboy Jim notes that 
Thomas does not own a typewriter. 
Horrified by this example of under- 
privilege, Jim tells his mother of the 
plight of his friend. 

**How,”’ he cries, 
write his school essays? What about his 
examination papers? Nobody in our 
school could get out of Second Grade 
without a machine. Oh mother, how 
terrible to see a young Englishman’s 
whole education blighted for such a 
cause. And remember that ignorance 
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and mental backwardness among the 
boys of Britain can but react upon our 
own position, rendering them an easy 
prey to false and subversive doctrines. 
Besides, we can fix Tommy up with a 
swell little machine for under a hundred 
bucks.” 

Jim and his mother have left England 
before the shop delivers the typewriter 
to Thomas’s home, with the price-tag 
still on it. 

Yelling at Thomas not to dare touch 
the instrument lest he depreciate it, 
Thomas’s father is on the telephone to 
the small-ads. department of the Cork 
Examiner in less time than it takes to 
say “Marshall Aid.” 


Again, it may be so. And then of 


course we ought not to overlook the 
fact that there are people who speak 
rather tmdistinctly, so that every time 
A is saying “fountain pen” or “long 
playing record” or “book teken,” B 
keeps right on thinking that he is saying 
“portable typewriter.” 

Naturally, the whole episode may be 
the end-product of a lovers’ tiff—more 
suitable to the Personal Column than 
the Wanted and For Sale section. When 
days were halcyon, and Miss A’s dearest 
pleasure was to watch young B penning 
yet another paragraph of his intended 
contribution to Encounter, her fondest 
ambition was to save, in time for 
Christmas, enough money to make at 
least the down-payment on a {30 
portable. ‘This she did, and smothering 
his protests against her expense and 
sacrifice said “I’m not being altruistic 
really. Now you'll finish your Encounter 
article more quickly and then, just 
think, with what they ’ll pay you you'll 
be able to buy me something much more 
wonderful.” 

Then, poor flighty girl, she did that 
thing which B felt forced—as any young 
man of spirit would—to regard as 
unforgivable. We cannot guess what 
it was, but it put the fat in the fire for 
keeps, and B put his haughty advertise- 
ment in the Examiner, a spurn on a big 
scale. 

But he may find the boot is on the 
other foot when he learns from the Hire 
Purchase people that A has made but 
one payment on the machine and that he 
is involving himself in a serious offence 
by his attempt to sell it. 

Something like some of this must 
have happened, unless it is all much 
subtler. 
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Ghost Story for 


macabre has been afoot, who does 

most of the work. The narrator, 
in my experience, has only a few seconds 
of blind unreasoning panzc right at the 
end. Up to that time he is coolly 
detached, a little puzzled at most, the 
perfect objective witness. “ Even then,” 
he says, not above two pages from the 
end, “some lingering remnant of sanity, 
some corner of the mind which They 
had not yet subdued to their loathsome 
Purposes, clung stubbornly to what we 
are pleased to cail reality. ‘It is some 


[: is the listener, when anything 
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“Sorry, sir—turkey’s off.” 


Beginners 


trick of the wind,’ I whispered as I 
fought to free my arms from the 
nauseating grip of the heavy coverlet, 
which was now—and this was the 
horrible thing—sending exploratory 
tassels...” 

The listener has no such aids to 
composure. He is aware from the start 
that nothing is for the best, and sweats 
with the terror of this private knowledge 
all through the long preparatory passages 
while the narrator is still fooling himself 
with rational explanations. ‘There is a 
certain unfairness here. I am not, I 
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ELLIS 


hope, unsympathetic towards those who 
have personally undergone some Ghastly 
Experience, but my tenderest care is 
always for those who get it at second 
hand. 

When, therefore, Jack Andrews 
stumbled white-faced through the 
French windows, with a look of stark 
horror in his eyes, and fell senseless on 
my chaise-longue, my first thought was 
to mix myself a strong whisky. The 
fiery spirit coursed through my veins, 
checking the deadly cold nausea that 
might otherwise have crept over me as 





soon as Jack began his tale. The night- 
mare feeling occasioned by his in- 
explicable entry began to recede, and 
in a little while I was sufficiently in 
command of myself to have another. 

I was half-way through a third when 
Jack opened his eyes and looked wildly 
about him. I pressed the glass into his 
hand. 

“Tell me,’”’ I said, when he had drunk, 
“when it was that a sense of uneasiness, 
indefinable yet very real, first began to 
steal upon you. Don’t harrow yourself 
with the details of earlier incidents that 
seemed to you at the time no more than 
—shall I say?—odd.” 

He shot me a grateful glance, stared 
reflectively into his empty glass for a 
moment, and then with a_ shudder, 
quickly repressed, plunged into his tale. 

“*T had knocked, as I remember, some 
two or three times on the old ivy-clad 
door——”’ 

“You mean the door itself was ivy- 
clad?” I interrupted, with a swift throb 
of fear. “That is certainly an unusual 
circumstance.” 

Andrews passed a hand across his 
eyes. “That the house as a whole was 
covered by some kind of creeper,” he 
replied, “I can be sure. I remember 
how the window-vills showed leaf- 
fringed in the moonlight. But as to the 
door—do you think it important?” 

“T cannot tell. Did anyone try to 
open it?” 

He made no reply. Only he seemed 
to shrink within himself, and a kind of 
greyness came over the man. 

“Do you not feel,” he went on after 
a while, “that there is an inimical 


quality about ivy? It lays hold upon a 
house as upon a victim, sending out 
stealthy tendrils now here now there, 
sucking all that is warm and living from 
the quivering stone, seeking always to 
smother, to choke the life out of the 
unwilling host on which it has forced 
its loathsome embraces.” 

“It should certainly be cut well back 
from time to time,” I agreed. 

I spoke mechanically. Looking back 
after an interval of perhaps half a year 
over the whole extraordinary chain of 
events I think I can truthfully say it was 
at this point in his story that I realized 
I was no longer frightened. Already I 
had a strong impression that what I was 
up against here was nothing more 
paranormal than a man who had very 
little to tell and was going to try to fill 
in time with atmosphere. It is useless, 
at my age, to try to scare me with ivy. 

“What happened when you knocked?” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” 

“Nothing at all. That was the 
horrible thing about it. ‘There was a 
bird. Flew out over my head some- 
where. But nobody answered. Nobody 
came down or looked out or anything. 
I just stood there, wondering what to do 
next. Stuck in the middle of this great 
wood, not knowing where I was or how 
to find out——” 

“You were in a wood, then? 

“Sort of clearing. I’d lost my way, 
you see, and somehow turned up this 
side road, well, more of a track, I 
suppose— 

“Tell me,” I said. “The trees. Did 


” 
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they seem to crowd in upon you as you 
stood there? Purposeful, menacing?” 

“T didn’t notice that,” he said. Jack 
Andrews is not an easy man to help. 
“All I saw was a glimmer of white 
straight ahead of me.” 

A lump of coal shifted with startling 
suddenness in the grate. ‘The windows 
rattled eerily as they always do. ‘The 
tension was almost unendurable. 

“It was a piece of paper. Pinned to 
the door, you know. ‘There was writing 
on it. Old and stained, it was, as you'd 
expect, but I could just make it out in 
the moonlight. ‘I came and no one 
answered,’ it said. And underneath, 
very faintly, ‘I kept my word.’” 

It was then that I understood. Or 
thought I did. Even now, in the light 
of the incredible sequel, | hardly know 
whether the explanation that came to 
me like a blinding flash of iightning as 
Andrews spoke be the true one or no. 
At any rate—— 

“Where was your horse, Jack?” | 
asked quietly. 

“Horse?” he said. “/ was not 
mounted.” There was a curious stress 
on the personal pronoun that I did not 
then understand. But I felt it was time 
to bring this farce to an end. I walked 
over to the book-shelf, took down my 
collected edition of Walter de la Mare 
and opened it right away at The 
Listeners. 

“Here you are, Jack,” I said. “Have 
a look at this. Empty house, trees, 
moonlight, wording of the note, every- 
thing. Even that bird. A most inter- 
esting example of subjective illusion 
based on sub-conscious memory. Be- 
nighted as you no doubt were 4 

“Oh, I know all about the poem,” he 
said, rather to my surprise. “I remem- 
bered it, that is to say, when the rider 
came into the clearing.” 

“The rider?” 

“T hardly know how to describe the 
impression that solitary figure made 
upon me as it rode in silence out of the 
encircling forest.” 

“Why not say,” I exclaimed with 
some impatience, now half suspecting a 
leg-pull, “that a dead white face, 
stained and mottled here and there as 
though new-risen from the grave, was 
framed in a corona of jet-black hair. 
But it was the eyes, those grey o 

“What struck me with a kind of 
frozen horror,” Andrews went on as 
though I had not spoken, “ was the sheer 
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geniality of the man. A plump rubicund 
little figure in a loud check coat, his fat 
red cheeks positively bounced with 
pleasure as he caught sight of me and 
gleams of goodwill shot from his 
spectacles as they glittered in the moon- 
light. ‘Well, well, well, well, well!’ he 
greeted me.” 

“God in heaven!” I cried with 
forgivable irony. “How ghastly!” 

“It was certainly a shock. Some 
powerful emotion—not, I think, terror, 
so much as excitement, a feeling that | 
stood upon the brink of unimaginable 
things, took hold of me. ‘Who—who 
are you?’ I breathed. 

“*A Traveller,’ the figure replied. 

“*What in?’ I asked automatically. 

“The rider ignored my _ foolish 
question. ‘What a hole, eh?’ he 
exclaimed, gesturing with a thumb 
towards the lonely house. ‘You'll get 
no luck there. Booked a room myself, 
years ago, and turned up to claim it, 
late as it was. And what do you think? 
Not a soul about. Nobody. Couldn't 
get an answer. So I pinned a note to 
the door, just to show ’em. Then I 
well, I pushed off, you know.’ 

“* Your note is still here, sire,’ I said— 
funny I should have called him that, but 
I did—and I turned about to unpin it 
from the door. But when I turned 
back again, he had gone. No plunging 
hoofs. No word of farewell. Not even 
the sound of iron on stone. Just—gone.”’ 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well, all of a sudden the mood of 
excitement, exaltation even, left me. I 
began to think. A wave of blind, 
unreasoning terror swept over me and 
I ran—ran from that accursed house, 
out of that silent clearing, ran as though 
all the fiends of hell were after me till I 
reached the place where I'd left my 


little two-seater. Then I drove——” 


“Eh? Yes. I drove like a man 
possessed. Half over the county for all 
Iknow. And never was aman more glad 
than I was when I saw the welcoming 
lights streaming out from your——” 

“And very glad I am to see you, Jack, 
as you well know. You have undoubtedly 
had a most compelling imaginative 
experience——”’ 

“It happened, 1 tell you. Every word 
of it, just as I’ve told it. Why, 
man, I’ve got the piece of paper here, 
with the ‘T'raveller’s own writing on it, 
here in my pocket . . .” 


But, search as he would, all he 
could find was an At Home card 
from Mrs. Delaney, offering sherry from 
6.30 to 8.0. And even that did not 
shake him. 

“You know,” he said. “I was 
reading the other day about poetry— 
how it contains a higher truth than 
ordinary life, how the world of poetry 
is a more real world than the world of 
men. Well, do you know what I think? 
I think I’ve somehow broken through 
into that world. I think I’ve got the 
key of the door that leads into the real 
world created by the poets.” 

“Oh, my dear chap———’’ I began. 

“Don’t ask me how or why. Only 
it’s there. Just round the corner. And 
it’s a big, cold world——” 

“You're talking like Algernon Black- 
wood,” I said angrily. “Unless it’s 
J. B. Priestley. Do you seriously 
imagine de la Mare’s 
Traveller would ever 
say ‘So I pushed off, 
you know’?” 

He took no notice, 
but sat staring into the 
fire. 

“Lots and lots of 
poems,” he muttered 
dreamily. “And who’s 
to say where I'll go 
next?” A troubled look 
came over his face, and 
I thought I caught the 
words, Lucy Gray. 

“You'll be all right 
in the morning,” I said, 
and I believed it then. 
He was quite cheerful 
when he left, and 
thanked me for bother- 
ing with what he called 
his “extravagant 
fancies.” But that was 
six months ago. I 
called round at his 
house a day or two 
later, just to make sure 
he was all right, and 
found a note pinned to 
his front door. It was 
intended for his daily 
woman, I suspect, and 
it read: 

“Gone to the ruined 
cottage on the Com- 
mon. Shan’t be long.” 

There is no ruined 
cottage on any common 
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in these parts. Nor has any trace been 
found, or word been heard, of Jack 
Andrews from that day to this. 

I haven’t altogether given up hope, 
of course. The Excursion is a long, 
long poem, and he may yet return to 
the world of men. But if he does—and 
this is the horrible thing about it— 
neither he, nor anyone who has to 
listen to his ghastly experience, -can ever 
be quite the same again. 


B 8 


‘Juliette Greco, the French existentialist 
actress and friend of Darryl Zanuck, flew 
into London last night and promptly 
declared: ‘I will never marry again ...’” 

Daily Express 

“La Greco, now divorced from actor 
Phillipe Lemaire, pooh-poohed gossip of a 
romance with Zanuck. ‘For me, it is either 
marriage or nothing . . .’”’"—Nercs Chronicle 


And if you think that’s confusing, you 
should hear her explaining existentialism. 
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—AN ACTRESS 


HE was, by her own admis- 
sion, fifty-five years of age, 
and my subsequent inquiries 
showed that in arriving at 
this figure she had in fact 
ignored only the last seven 
&< yearsofher life. The section of 
& . the poor to which she belongs 
> is one of the most optimistic: 
indeed any suggestion on 
my part that her present 
circumstances might leave anything to 
be desired was most haughtily rejected. 
In appearance she was frail, and yet 
there was about her a kind of resilience. 
Her complexion was still remarkably 
good, an attribute I have observed in 
many elderly membeis of her profession, 
of both sexes. Whether this may be due 
to frequent application of grease and 
unguents to the skin in the course of 
their work I have no way of determin- 
ing. Her upright, elegant posture was 
not quite natural: I received the im- 
pression that she was at some pains to 
maintain it during our conversation, as 
perhaps during a performance upon the 
stage. There showed sometimes in the 
expression of her eyes a hint of appre- 
hension which mocked the stubborn 
jauntiness of her remarks. From this I 
concluded that she had not (as I first 
thought) altogether succeeded in per- 
suading herself that all was well. 

“T was born,” she told me, “in a 
small town in Yorkshire. No, my people 
weren’t theatricals. I was seventeen 
when I went on the stage. They told me 
I’d regret it. Such nonsense! I’ve 
never regretted it for a moment, and 
sometimes really I’ve been very happy, 
for theatricals are such wonderful 
people. Naturally, you have to be care- 
ful they don’t do the dirty on you; but 
they are always so amusing and gener- 
ous with it. Especially when you’re 
working. Oh, good heavens, yes, I’ve 
sometimes been out of a job. Well, yes, 
actually I am out ofa job at the moment.” 
[She had not worked for four months, 
according to my information. ] 

She had played in “stock” companies 
in her youth, and toured with many 
dramatic pieces of a melodramatic 
nature, At twenty-one she had married 
an actor of the category then described 
as a “heavy,” who contrived after six 
months of wedded bliss to appropriate 
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OF ADVANCING YEARS 


her savings and run away to Australia 
with a barmaid. For more than forty 
years she had lived in a succession of 
lodgings. At present she had a two- 
roomed apartment near Victoria Station. 
There were mice, she said, but it was 
cheap, and quite handy for the West 
End. Since for the last twenty years 
she had been playing only in repertory 
companies in various remote parts of 
the country I was at a loss to under- 
stand the necessity for being handy for 
the West End, until she explained that 
“one has to keep in touch.” 

She showed me programmes and 
playbills on which her name featured 
prominently, and a number of photo- 
graphs in which she appeared as a 
laughing girl in her teens. ‘These she 
carried with her always. 

Her present inactivity she attributed 
to the fact that “there is nothing much 
doing at the moment,” but she was 
unshakable in her conviction that 
“things will soon begin to move again.” 
Indeed her optimism appeared to me 
remarkable, considering that the num- 
ber of repertory companies is diminish- 
ing at what must seem an alarming 
rate to those who depend on them for 
their sustenance. I also concluded 
(although she used every means to 
conceal these facts) that owing to her 
failing health she was now obliged to 
seek employment as near as possible to 
the metropolis, which sadly reduced her 
prospects of any regular engagement. 
She admitted that she could not bear 
the thought of another winter in the 
north. She sometimes became short of 
breath. 

Upon my inquiring, as tactfully as I 
could, whether there might not be some 
other quiet ladylike occupation to 
which she might now devote her 
energies, so that her old age might 
be made reasonably secure, and the 
anxieties inevitably attendant upon 
casual employment finally removed, she 
showed herself hugely affronted and 
all but terminated the conversation. 
She was an actress, she declared ve- 
hemently: what else should an actress 
do but act? She had appeared before a 
crowned head; she had partnered some 
of the most eminent actors ever to grace 
the English stage [she named three, of 
whom I had never previously heard]; 
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she had acted in the West End for six 
weeks in an important supporting role; 
she had a small trunk half filled with 
laudatory notices from the press of a 
dozen counties; she was not exactly 
infirm, she thanked me very much, if 
that was what I meant to imply; and 
she knew rather more about the in- 
tricacies of the art of the stage than a 
good many so-called “stars” at present 
drawing extravagant salaries in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue [she mentioned four, of 
whom I had previously heard nothing 
but praise, and that in the highest 
quarters]: why, then, she concluded, 
should she turn her back on a profession 
which was her very life, and bury herself 
like some suburban nobody, in a frowsty 
little shop selling hats? 

I could not but admire the spirit, 
however haughty and misguided, with 
which she clung to the very fringe of 
her profession, even while it strove to 
shake her off, with all the savagery of 
which it is demonstrably capable, into 
penury and darkness. I shall not easily 
forget her aristocratic mien as she now 
outlined for me certain plans for her 
immediate future, introducing the names 
of many eminent theatrical managers 
and producers, and drawing such a 
rosy picture of her prospects that I 
should not have been surprised to find 
myself presently whisked off in her 
motor-car to a meal at the Savoy. 

How different the reality from the 
dream! For I have no doubt that when 
we presently parted she returned to the 
cheerless privacy of her two rooms near 
Victoria Station, there to contemplate 
for the hundredth time the bleakness of 
her future. Those who years ago (and 
even months) had been glad to watch 
her act with grace upon this stage or 
that in some harsh northern town 
(although her talent, I believe, was 
small) might feel perhaps a_ great 
surprise commingled with their pity to 
see her moving now towards the 
breaking down of pride, towards the 
shelter of some charitable institution. 
She who was once an instrument of 
laughter and of tears now can have 
little else but tears for her own company. 

She smoked an average of five 
cigarettes each day, and felt no ill effects. 

ALEX ATKINSON 

Next Week: An Eating-Place 





Detective Fiction 

(a) Busman’s Honeymoon (Dorothy Sayers). 
(b) The Golden Pince-nez (Conan Doy!e). 
(c) The Wrong Shape (G. K. Chesterton). 
(d) Colour Scheme (Ngaio Marsh). 
(e) The Murder of Roger Ackroyd (Agatha 

Christie). 
(f) Roderick Alleyn (Ngaio Marsh). 
(g) Anthony Gethryn (Philip Macdonald). 
(h) Miss Marple (Agatha Christie). 
(i) Paul Drake (Erle Stanley Gardner). 
(j) Albert Campion (Margery Allingham). 


CURRENT EvENTS 

(a) The trial of Dr. Adams. 

(6) The Bank Rate “‘leak’’ inquiry. 

(c) The Queen’s visit to Lisbon. 

(d) The strike at Briggs Motor Bodies, 
Dagenham. 

(e) The last orbit of the Russian rocket. 

(f) The end of the Turkey-Syria crisis 
(Mr. Khrushchev). 

(g) The Transantarctic Expedition. 

(h) Telephone-tapping. 

(‘) Racial riots at Little Rock, U.S.A. 

(j) The bearded policeman at Buckingham 
Palace. 


THe ImMpeRIAL THEME 

1. (a) stepson, (6) great-nephew, (c) uncle, 
(d) stepson and great-nephew, (ce) great- 
great-grandfather. 

2. (a) Vitellius, (5) Otho, (c) Galba, (d) 
Vespasian. 

3. Nero. 

4. Caligula’s horse Incitatus. 

5. Claudius. 


Poet AND PEASANT 
1. (a) Kipling, (6) Hopkins, (c) Long- 
fellow, (d) Wordsworth, (e) Eliot. 
. (a) Chaucer, (6) Yeats, (c) Cinna, 
(d) Shakespeare, (e) Wordsworth. 


NUMBERS 
1. Seven (Old England’s counties by the 
sea), two (Pair of Blue Eyes), three (‘Tailors 
of Tooley Street), four (We’re Four Jolly 
Sailormen), five (Nations, Kipling), eight 
(One over the), nine (Macbeth), Six, Ten 
(Upper), One (Number). 

Seven in each case. (Elijah sent man 
to look for rain 7 times, Jacob waited 7 years 
for Rachel, Samson had 7 locks of hair 
shorn, Naaman dipped 7 times in Jordan, 
Jericho, Pharaoh’s dream.) 

3. Double Figures. 

(a) 29 (Browning, 
Spanish Cloister). 

(b) 22 (Bowen, Forty Years On). 

(c) 50 (Housman). 

(d) 49. (P.C.) 

4. Centuries. 

(a) 685 (Moore, Fudge Family in Paris). 

(b) 101 (Orwell, /984). 

(c) 231 (Honneger, Pacific 231). 

(d) 800 (Cowper, Loss of the Royal 
George). 

5. Thousands. 

(a) 20,000 (Hawker, Here’s 
thousand Cornish men). 

(b) 50,000 (Work, Marching Through 
Georgia). 

(c) 100,000 (Ian Hay). 

(d) 4711 (Eau de Cologne). 


Soliloquy of The 


twenty 





QUIZ SOLUTIONS 


6. Age Group. 

(a) 20 (Then come kiss me, sweet and 
twenty). 

(6) 60 (Much Ado, Shall I never see a 
bachelor of three score again?). 

(c) 17 (Maud, Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately). 

(d) 22 (Byron, And the myrtle and ivy of 
sweet two-and-twenty Are worth 
all your laurels, though ever so 
plenty). 

7. Battle Order. 


(a) 53 (Tennyson, The Revenge). 
(6) 50,000 (Kipling, Absent - minded 
Beggar). 


(c) 1,000 (Browning, Cavalier Tunes). 
(d) 600 (Tennyson, Charge of the Light 
Brigade). 


"THEATRE 

1. 1836. (He was the film star’s grand- 
father.) 
Our American Cousin. 
Noél Coward. Nude With Violin. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
5. Palladium (2,388), Theatre Royal (2,310) 
Coliseum (2,114), Princes (1,772), Sadler's 
Wells (1,630). 

6. Sam Collins. 


I-WN 


(Samuel Vagg.) 


Music 
1. Bassoon. 
2. (a) By playing with the wood of the bow. 
(6) By tapping the music-desk with the 
bow. 

3. The Ninth. 

4. The hair of violin bows is obtained 
from the tails of white horses. 

5. The rebeck. It was a stringed in- 
strument: the others were wind instruments. 


ScieNCE FicTion 

1. (a) Mars. (Edgar Rice Burroughs, /1 
Princess of Mars, etc.); (6) Mars. (Arthur C. 
Clarke, The Sands of Mars); (c) The Moon. 
(H. G. Wells, The First Men in the Moon); 
(d) Venus. (Maurice Leblanc, The Three 
Eyes); (e) Antigeos—a fictional planet 
(Paul Capon, The Other Side of the Sun.) 

2. Perelandra, Thulcandra, Malacandra, 
Glundandra (i.e. Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter. See the works of C. S. Lewis). 
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3. To an observer moving at a speed of 
the order of the velocity of light, time appears 
shorter than to an observer who is stationary. 
(Sir George Thomson, The  Forseeable 
Future.) 

4. Father Peregrine. (Ray Bradbury, Tie 
Silver Locusts.) 

5. They have all been for rides in flying 
saucers. (Inside the Space Ships—foreword 
by Desmond Leslie.) 

6. Maurice Baring. 


Book ENvs AND Opps 

1. (a) George Eliot, (6) Dickens, (c) 
Ruskin, (d) Thackeray, (e) Scott. 

2. (a) Romeo and Jultet, (b) Henry IV, 
Part 2, (c) Much Ado, (d) As You Ltke It, 
(ec) Merry Wives. 

3. (a) Dornford Yates, (4) Nevil Shute, 

7 (d) André Maurois, (e) 
Daphne du Maurier. 

4. Born: Conrad, Gissing, Davidson. 
300ks: Romany Rye, Aurora Leigh, Life of 
Charlotte Bronté, Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
Guy Livingstone, Barchester Towers, The 
Virginians (Periodical Publication began). 

5. (a) Lord John Russell, Don Carlos 11, i. 
(b) T. E. Lawrence. Intro. Garnett’s 
The Twilight of the Gods, (c) P. G. Wode- 
house, The Little Nugget. 

6. Along this particular stretch of Ijne 
no express had ever passed ... He climbed 
into the hearse. (Crome Yellow: Aldous 
Huxley.) It was clearly going to be a bad 
crossing ... And presently, like a circling 
typhoon, the sounds of battle began to 
return. (Vile Bodies: Evelyn Waugh.) . . . 
The sun rose on a landscape still pale 
with the heat of the day before... They 
no sooner looked but they loved. (4 World 
of Love: Elizabeth Bowen.) 


MATTERS OF STATE 

1. Comptroller, Lord Chief Justice, O.M., 
K.C.M.G., Official Referee, Master in 
Lunacy. 

2. (a) Postmaster-General, (6) President 
of the Board of Trade, (c) Foreign Secretary, 
(d) Minister of. Labour, (¢) First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

3. Serjeant at Arms. 

4. Birth of Princess Beatrice. 
of Prince Albert Prince Consort. 


Creation 


Wuose Freer? 


1. Ed Fisher 19. Hollowood 

2. David i.angdon 20. Siggs 

3. Scully 21. Thelwell 

4. Wiles 22. Norman 

5. Mahood Mansbridge 
6. Douglas 23. Ronald Searle 
7. Hoffnung 24. Fougasse 

8. Smilby 25. Quentin Blake 
9. Sprod 26. Adamson 

10. ffolkes 27. Waite 

11. Hewison 28. Roy Davis 

12. Brockbank 29. Cummings 

13. Ionicus 30. Emmwood 

14. Sherriffs 31. CGiraham 

15. Illingworth 32. Giles 

16. Burgin 33. Osbert Lancaster 
17. André Francois 34. Petty 
18. Anton 35. J. W. Taylor 
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Ladies Only 
READ the 
other day that 
Mr. Khrushchev 
plans to make 
Moscow a centre 
of haute couture 
during the next 
five years. At first 
I accepted this 
news only with a 
block of Siberian 
salt. Moscow, 
haute couture? The 
ae female Stakhano- 
City vites of Mother 
Russia competing 
for pre-eminence 
in chic with the 
masters and 
mistresses of the 
French robes! Tell 
it tothe marines of 
the Black Sea fleet. Pull the other one. 

Then I recalled various items of 
information that have charmed my 
breakfast reading over the past year or 
so—the news that a contingent of 
Russian tennis stars is to compete at 
Wimbledon next summer; the news 
that the Commissar for Sports and 
Pastimes has been in touch with the 
M.C.C.; the news that bulky Russian 
Amazons can have an overpowering 
interest in frothy headgear; the news 
that Russian university students will 
swap their membership cards, almost, 
for a N.A.T.O.-style sweat-shirt, an 
angry-young-man pullover, or a pair of 
Californian or Northampton sneaker- 
sole casuals; the, news that Krokodil has 
been called in to advertise the more 
adventurous products of the Moscow 
garments industry; and of course the 
news that Russia has _ successfully 
launched sputniks into outer space. I 
decided that there is enough evidence 
of a Soviet five-year fashion programme 
to make Paris, Rome and London take 
the threat seriously. 

It has been argued that Britain’s lead 
in the tailoring of men’s clothes is an 
unearned increment derived from our 
centuries. of industrial leadership and 
globe-trotting, that the French lead in 
haute couture is a hangover from the 
Parisian philosophicai hegemony of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It could therefore be argued that 
Russia’s strong ideological apron-strings 
and her success in the science and 
technology of rocketry and nuclear 
fission will one day be reflected in 
Moscow’s sartorial looking-glass. Why 
not? 

Russia has many advantages. Like 


In the 





France it is a patriarchal society (a 
matriarchal society, on the American 
plan, gets nowhere in the fashion 
business) in which the men, and men 
alone, decide how women shall dress 
and decorate themselves. It has a 
climatic range wide enough to stimulate 
design at all levels and laminz. It has 
the valuable quality of appearing 
mysterious and beguilingly foreign to 
Western socialites. 

British manufacturers are fond of 
asserting that a healthy export trade in 
a commodity is impossible without 
flourishing home demand, and to some 
extent their argument is reasonable. 
But other countries have other ideas. 
The Portuguese ship nearly all their 
port wine overseas, the French can’t 
afford to drink champagne, the South 
Africans send most of their gold to 
Fort Knox ... Similarly the French 
couturiers have to rub along without the 
safety cushion of substantial domestic 
demand. Since the war the French 
moneyed classes have been economically 
guillotined and now consume only a 
small fraction of the country’s output of 
expensive clothes, stockings, scent and 


Boxing Day 
O go hunt- 
ing on 

Boxing Day is 

one of those 

special forms 
of torture 
which no one 
butan English- 
man would 
inflict on him- 
self. Instead 
of spending a 
nice easy day 
of leisure, 
allowing our 
digestion the 
very best con- 
ditions for its 
work, why 
must we shake 
our insides up 
as if they were 





made of hemp? 

Half the trouble with me is that my 
hunter Paddy, normally the most docile 
creature you could find, spends the 
whole of Christmas Day storing up 
energy and is rather hearty by the time 
Boxing Day arrives. I come down to 
the stable, half throttled by my hunting 
tie, with throbbing head and legs that 
weigh a ton, and instead of finding a 
kindly, sympathetic face to greet me, I 
am confronted with a pair of flashing 
eyes and snorting nostrils. Paddy comes 
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cosmetics. ‘The famous fashion houses 
(of which M. Marcel Boussac’s Maison 
Dior is the largest and most celebrated) 
earn the bulk of their francs in Montreal, 
Rio, London, Caracas and points west. 

It is no argument, therefore, against 
Mr. Khrushchev’s bold ideas to say 
that the Russian ladies are too poor to 
foster and nourish a Moscow school of 
haute couture—even if it were true. It 
is common knowledge that differentials 
in Russia are now wider than in most 
Western countries: there are the roubles 
available for a fashion drive and there is 
an enormous potential market in China, 
south-east Asia generally, the European 
satellites (perhaps), France and the 
Farringdon Road for the creations of 
some Muscovite Dior. 

My idea is for the British designers 
to get in first. Norman Hartnell’s lot 
should be working night and day to 
devise acceptable new lines, colours and 
gimmicks. How about the Party Line 
evening gown, the Pan-Slav Kitchen 
costume, the Cossack sports outfit, the 
plunging Niet line, and the forward- 
looking 1984 and all that? 

MAMMON 





out of his box as if he has just been told 
that he is running in the Derby. 

By the time I have at last got to the 
meet, exhausted by my efforts to 
restrain Paddy, my nerves and temper 
are badly frayed. I glowe: at the people 
in the cars—hundreds and hundreds of 
them—all looking cosy and _ healthy. 
Then I realize that the one thing they 
would really enjoy seeing is me being 
bucked off by Paddy, and I slink away 
to a corner to sulk unseen. 

It is always the same. Frank takes 
his hounds into the park to draw the 
home coverts, and soon there. are 
screams first from one side, then the 
other, then both. Any fox who ventures 
out of the wood is soon sent scuttling 
back, and poor old Frank hasn’t a hope. 
He spends his whole time blowing 
hounds away and then blowing them 
back again. The field gets more and 
more restless, everyone starts swearing 
and Paddy tries to stand on his head. 

Frank eventually gives it up and takes 
hounds off to Boston’s Rough. Some- 
how or other he contrives to give us a 
hunt from here, and we go over all those 
lovely little jumps on Harvey’s farm. 
Paddy forgets all about standing on his 
head and gets on with the job in hand. 
“Good old Paddy!” I find myself 
calling as we fly over a hedge.”” When we 
at last head for home I suddenly 
realize that I am feeling too disgustingly 
well for words. | GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Artists Under Virgo 


Mainly on the Air. Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann, 21/- 


Salome : A Tragedy in One Act. Oscar 
Wilde. Newly Translated by R. A. Walker, 
and with the original illustrations by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Heinemann, 30. - 


HE ’nineties make one think of 

the old song: ‘‘He’s dead but he 

won't lie down.” With Max 
Beerbohm the last considerable figure 
of the epoch passed away in the flesh, 
but a new edition of Salome—a new 
translation!—brings home to us how 
strong remains that era’s power of 
survival. 

The Beerbohm broadcasts were first 
brought together about a dozen years 
ago, but this edition contains material 
either subsequent to the earlier volume, 
or for some reason not then collected 
together. There is also a lively photo- 
graphic frontispiece of Max himself in 
old age, sitting on a low wall in the sun 
at Porto Fino, wearing a straw boater 
at a rakish angle. 

‘Two of the new items are perhaps the 
best things ,in the collection— Meetings 
with W. B. Yeats and George Moore. 
After reading these reminiscences one 
has the feeling of having spoken with 
both men, so vividly are their char- 
acteristics suggested: 

““T often had the pleasure of meeting 
Yeats, and liked him. But merely to 
like so remarkable, so mystic and 
intense a creature—to be not utterly 
under his spell whenever one was in 
his presence—seemed to argue a lack 
in oneself and to imply an insult to 
that presence. Thus the pleasure of 
meeting Yeats was for me not an 
unmixed one. I felt always rather 
uncomfortable, as though I _ had 
submitted myself to a mesmerist who 
somehow didn’t mesmerize me.” 


Of Moore: 


“He sat rather on the edge of his 
chair, his knees together, his hands 
hanging limp on either side of him. 
Limply there hung over his brow a 
copious wisp of blonde hair, which 
wavered as he turned the long white 





oval of his face from one speaker to 
another. He sat wide-eyed, gaping; 
listening—no, one would not have 
said ‘listening,’ but hearing: it did not 
seem that his ears were sending any 
reports to his brain. It would be an 
under-statement to say that his face 
was a mask which revealed nothing. 
His face was a mask of gauze through 
which Nothing was quite clearly 
visible. And then, all of a sudden, 
there would appear—Something.” 


What could be funnier than the 
account here of Moore, giving evidence 





in a lawsuit and asked his qualifications 
as an art critic, pausing for an eternity 
of time and then at last beginning: 
“T know Devas .. .” at which he was 
immediately, as if by universal consent, 
dismissed from the witness box. 

It is the great, the overwhelming 
mark of Max Beerbohm’s writing that, 
although supposedly so full of fin de 
siecle affectations, he is in fact a 
tremendous no-nonsense writer. The 
same cannot be said of Salome; and it 
is doubtful whether Mr. R. A. Walker 
has really done Wilde’s French a 
service by ironing out some of the 
conceits of the original translation 
(traditionally from the hand of Lord 
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Alfred Douglas) and replacing them by 
something a shade more matter-of-fact. 
However, the chief point of this new 
edition is that it contains all the 
drawings executed for the play by 
Aubrey Beardsley, and these in their 
unexpurgated form. As regards the 
latter aspect, there is not much variation 
beyond the casting aside of an occasional 
fig-leaf; but there was considerable 
confusion at the time of original 
publication as to which of the drawings 
should, or should not, be included. 
Mr. Walker, the acknowledged expert 
on Beardsley’s work, thinks that all 
parties concerned—John Lane, Elkin 
Matthews, Wilde and Beardsley—had 
‘become completely muddled as to what 
it was, and was not, possible to publish.” 
Beardsley remains a unique artist— 
a unique comic artist, a fact that is 
sometimes overlooked by those who 
dislike too much sophistication in their 
laughter. He is to be thought of in 
terms of, say, Phil May, who, in an 
utterly different manner could in fact 
be just as cruel and just as “cynical.” 
It is idle to speculate how Beardsley 
would have developed had he lived, 
since his enormous powers of production 
cannot be separated from the circum- 
stances of his own race with death. 
All the same, there are in the Salome 
drawings—probably to be regarded as 
his most characteristic body of work- 
much that would have fitted in with the 
art of thirty years later. He and Max 
are the purest examples of the ‘nineties, 
as such—Wilde being a developed 
product of the zxsthetic movement of 
the ’eighties—one dying, as it were, 
infinitely old at twenty-five, the other, 
infinitely young at eighty-four. Has it 
ever been pointed out that both were 
born (under Virgo) on August 24, 1872? 
ANTHONY POWELL 


London Under Fire 


The Blitz. Constantine FitzGibbon. 
Allan Wingate, 25/- 
This account of the aerial bombard- 
ment of London from sunset on 
September 7, 1940, until dawn on 
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May 11, 1941, is an effective montage of 
recorded experience, by shelter wardens, 
Luftwaffe pilots, bomb victims and a 
hundred others, with quotations from 
official archives and the growing moun- 
tain of war books, some unpublished 
sketches by Henry Moore, and the quiet 
reasonable voice of Mr. FitzGibbon 
himself, who is no official archivist but a 
considerable writer, knowing shrewdly 
how to move us with pity and recall the 
“terrible beauty” of that tragic time. 

To all those watchers of the skies, 
even in the tranquillity of the Home 
Counties, who spent long nights marvel- 
ling at London’s agony and fortitude 
and sorting strange rumours, this will 
be a fascinating book. So much that 
was surmise is here explained. A 
famous professor once ended a brilliant 
exposition of higher mathematics by 
thanking God it was of no practical 
value. It would be pleasant to be able 
to say the same of this book. R. G. 


Tip on a Dead Jockey. Irwin Shaw. 

Cape, 15/- 

To readers of The Neze Yorker it must 
be increasingly obvious that—para- 
phrasing William Faulkner—to be an 
American is a form of behaviour. Seven 
of these ten stories appeared originally 
in that periodical; and though Mr. 
Shaw’s style and outlook are free from 
the flat uniformity which seems imposed 
upon regular contributors by editorial 
rule, certain familiar themes nevertheless 
emerge: the onset of middle-age in men 
of thirty-five or younger; the possessive 
jealousy of wives, coupled with an 
unwilling pride in their husbands’ sup- 
posed extra-marital prowess (carried, in 
The Kiss at Croton Falls, even beyond 
the grave); the compulsory male pre- 
occupation with the opposite sex; grown- 
up daughter’s resentful dependence on 
daddy, etc. Apart from the title-piece, 
the two best stories describe a_ boy, 
nourished on television violence, suddenly 
confronted with the adult reality, and 
aman with an encyclopedic memory 
finding happiness in total amnesia. 
European and even English characters 
are unusually credible. J. M-R. 


A Winter Talent and other poems. 

Donald Davie. Routledge, 10/6 

Mr. Davie is one more proof that the 
poets of the “‘ Movement”’ have no more 
unity than that of being gathered 
together by Mr. Robert Conquest 
between the covers of New Lines. He is 
witty, involved, pedantic; complex, at 
times through genuine complexity of 
thought, at other times a bit affectedly; 
a careful chap, trying hard for dis- 
tinction and originality of epithet, and 
(to be fair) sometimes triumphantly 
achieving it. Nothing could be more 
unlike the controlled romanticism of 
Mr. Conquest or the gay flippancy of 
Mr. Amis than Mr. Davie’s highly 
self-conscious irony. Every poem here 
is a kind of intellectual manoeuvre, and 


in the best of them the poet’s intellectual- 
ism is contrasted with some sort of 
pattern in art or nature. Poems like these 
are “The Wind at Penistone,” the 
admirable “‘ Derbyshire Turf,” and some 
of the Italian poems. But even the pieces 
that seem most obviously over-ingenious, 
like ‘“‘At the Cradle of Genius,” give 
pleasure through their extreme dexterity. 
Technical dexterity on Mr. Davie’s level 


is uncommon enough to be worth 
celebrating. J. Ss. 
The Changing Face of Beauty. Madge 


Garland. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42/- 

This enjoyable book contains more 
than two hundred pages of beautiful 
women over a period of four thousand 
years. It leads to many reflections. Most 
of all it demonstrates how little the 
accepted standards of female beauty of 
any epoch have to do with anything but 
fashion; and also how much being “a 
beauty” is a matter of temperament rather 
than one of looks or personal charm. We 
peer our way through the centuries, 
beginning with Minoan Crete. Finally, 
the ladies of the nineteen-fifties seem on 
the whole a bit disappointing. They are 
putting too much into it. They should 
learn the virtues of restraint and reserve 
from, say, Carpaccio’s Venetian cour- 
tesans or Lely’s Nell Gwynn (who is 
surely, in truth, the Duchess of Cleveland, 
shown on the opposite page). We don’t 
want to be knocked down by all this 
mannered self-satisfaction on the part of 
to-day’s beauties. It is for us to say 
whether they are beautiful, not the sitters 
themselves. However, that is perhaps 
another matter. Splendid feminine 
perspectives can be appreciated from all 
angles in these pictures, especially from 
the back. Lady Clementina Villiers, by 
the way, was not “formally attired for a 
ball” in the “ Keepsake” portrait here 
reproduced; she was got up in fancy 
dress as Undine. A_ book for the 
connoisseur. A. P. 


A Victorian Canvas. The Memoirs of 
W. Frith, r.a. Edited by Nevile Wallis. 
Ge offrey Bies, 25/- 

The reputation of many an eminent 
Victorian is being reassessed, perhaps as 
a natural reaction to the disrepair into 
which such had fallen a generation or so 
ago—when it was as fashionable to decry 
the literal and detailed nature of Frith’s 
painting as to sneer at Mendelssohn’s 
piano music. Both are the work of 
craftsmen and contain valuable lessons 
for this slapdash age. Frith spent seven 
months for example on the planning and 
sketches for “‘ Derby Day,’’ and another 
fifteen on the final oil. 

Though he worked with such care that 
he painted from life every head as big as 
a sixpence, even in a crowd scene, this 
passion for detail rarely obscured his 
mastery over the shape and breadth of 
the whole composition. 

Intimate friend of the great, from 
Wellington, Constable, and ‘Turner in 
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“Nothing to worry about, silly —it’s not 
a Sputnik, only a patrolling U.S. 
H-bomber.” 


the 1830s to Dickens, Tenniel, Trollope 
and du Maurier in the ’eighties, Frith’s 
reminiscences make a convenient spy- 
hole on the Victorian scene, and Mr. 
Wallis has reduced the rambling incon- 
sequence of their original three volumes 
to an admirable bedside book. J. D. 


The Painted Caves. 
Phoenix House, 30'- 
The wonderland of Lascaux and 

Altamira, of the foothills of the Pyrenees 

and the sea-cliffs of Spain, is no less 

remarkable than the wonderland that 

Alice found down the _ rabbit-hole. 

Mr. Grigson went in search of the Old 

Stone Age art of the French and Spanish 

caves, and he has brought back a careful 

chronicle. He begins with a word on 

Victorian archzologists, including Dr. 

Buckland, who started the rediscovery of 

this ancient art (it was Dr. Buckland, 

incidentally, who served mice on toast to 
his guests, on a table of fossilized dung). 

From this amiable don we pass to Mr 

Dawkins of the University of Manchester, 

the Lucky Jim who prodded round 

Cresswell Crags and discovered a canine 

of Machairodus latidens, “an animal 

whose remains, as all will be aware, have 
only twice before been found in England.” 

And then, at last, we are with Mr. 

Grigson inside Lascaux, admiring the 

swimming deer, the bison, the cow in 

calf on the walls, and the Chagall-like 
painting of the brisk little mare with 
black mane and tiny head; we see the 
woolly rhinoceros at Les Combarelles, 
the frieze at Cap Blanc, the three Venuses 
of Angles-sur-l’ Anglin. 

It all adds up to a caveman’s Paedeker. 

Alas, like Baedeker, it somehow lacks 


Geoffrey Grigson. 





romance. At times Mr. Grigson over- 

writes, at times he merely records. His 

wonderland, like that of Alice, is curious; 

but he has failed to convey its wonder. 
J. ® 


Thomas Chippendale: A New Edition of 
Thomas Chippendale’s The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-maker’s Director. With an 
introduction by Ralph Edwards and 
212 plates. The Connoisseur, + gns. 
Chippendale’s volume first appeared 

in 1754. This superb facsimile is of the 

amended 1763 edition. As Mr. Ralph 

Edwards points out in his introduction, 

it was far the most ambitious work of its 

kind to be published and covers almost 
every kind of domestic furniture asso- 
ciated with the mid-Georgian period. 

For the study of furniture it is of course 

invaluable; but it is no less absorbing 

from the point of view of those concerned 
with the general development of design, 
and the way in which its pictures 
emphasize a preoccupation with certain 
aspects of ornamentation; and, accord- 
ingly, with a certain manner of life. 
Rococo, Gothic and Chinese _ styles 
provide the fashionable themes; soon to 
be put out of date by the classical revival 
led by the architect Robert Adam. One 
cannot help being impressed by the 
mastery here of both simplicity and 
elaboration. On the one hand a Library 

Table, almost “cubist” in its severity of 

outline: on the other a State Bed, all 

cupids, curtains and heraldic animals, 
handled with equal assurance. Mr. 

Edwards points out. that Chippendale 

may have reaped some additional repu- 

tation from what was, in fact, the work 
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of Lock and Copland, those picneers of 
rococo in England, but Chippendale 
the craftsman certainly possessed that 
dominating business capacity that imposes 
any given taste in decoration and is 
necessary to its success. A. P. 


A History of the British Fire Service. 
G. V. Blackstone. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 60 /- 

This is the story of war against fire 
with accounts of notable battles at 
Sunderland, Exeter, Liverpool and scores 
of other provincial towns; while in 
London were fought the two “great”’ 
fires of 1212 and 1666 centuries before 
such desperate encounters as those at 
the Westminster Palace, Redcross Street, 
the Pantechnicon or ‘Tooley Street. 
Later again came incendiary bombs. 

Interspersed with much detail of 
wranglings about authority and respon- 
sibility between public bodies, insurance 
companies and splendiferously uniformed 
volunteers, there blazes up on every page 
of this exciting volume some glowing 
detail or some startling adventure. They 
punctuate the tale of slow development 
from fire-fighting in a delirious smoke- 
filled chaos—church-bells rung back- 
wards, horses wildly galloping, tipsy 
mobs cheering, looting, getting in the 
way and. getting killed—from the 
leather buckets and_ roof-hooks of 
medievalism to the discipline and 
mechanical equipment of to-day. ‘The 
author, himself a senior fire-officer, lays 
on the colour well. Some of it has 
reached half a score of brilliant plates 
that match the thrill of his recital. 
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AT THE PLAY 


€) The Happy Man (WESTMINSTER) 


HITE Happy Man is the second play 

by the authors of that nimble 

comedy, The Plaintiff in a Pretty 
Hat. Waving struck a vein so suited to 
their powers of social observation, Hugh 
and Margaret Williams might reasonably 
have continued to work it. Instead, 
with commendable courage, they have 
dropped into a comic frame scenes which 
run emotionally much deeper. Their 
characters are simple creatures, but seem 
to be completely understood. The 
mixture is admittedly odd, but we 
recognize with satisfaction how exactly 
right everyone is. In parts The Happy 
Man is extremely funny, in parts serious 
and even moving; the transitions are 
neatly made, and in its own way the play 
is very well written. It has no intellectual 
pretensions, and yet succeeds in telling 
us a good deal about the feelings of 
ordinary people. 

With a skilful use of accurate comic 
detail the opening scenes build up a 
conventional domestic interior, of a 
stockbroker’s house in the country. His 
adored wife is having her fourth baby, 
upstairs. He is harassed by an aggres- 
sively professional monthly nurse, and a 
touchy French governess who is falling 
in love with him. And he is comforted 
by a nice family dector and a splendidly 
mellowed nannie who treats him as a 
younger brother. Although dexterously 
handled, this is all such familiar stuff that 
we begin to fear for the rest of the 
evening. ; 

3ut here the mood switches dramatic- 
ally. Mrs. Swinley nearly dies, and in 
the crisis everyone behaves angelically. 
The governess pedals through a storm to 
fetch the doctor, and quietly organizes a 
chain of prayer, the nurse performs 
prodigies of selfless devotion; and while 
they wait anxiously through the small 
hours the father and doctor discuss their 
faith with a sincerity which must be 
considered, sandwiched as it is by so 
much laughter, unexpectedly daring. 

These two have another and _ even 
better serious scene to come, although 
with Mrs. Swinley’s recovery we return 
to comedy. The nurse and governess are 
at it again hammer and tongs, and in 
sudden revolt against domestic hell the 
peace-loving stockbroker fills himself 
with whisky and sacks them, in one case 
after a battle royal, in the other after a 
fearful fling of hysterics. He goes on 
drinking miserably, and when the doctor 
joins him pours out his heart at the 
damnable unfairness of a constitutionally 
happy man having to be so unkind to two 
unfortunates who had so signally earned 
his gratitude. In its understatements 
this increasingly incoherent outburst is 
tremendously English, triumphantly 
unsentimental and yet in a queer way 
deeply compassionate. 

It raises Hugh Williams’ performance 
from the level of accomplished light 
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comedy to something considerably higher. 
He makes the whole of Mr. Swinley 
sympathetic, with a natural ease which 
is very attractive, but in this drunk 
scene, a lovely piece of acting, he dis- 
covers truths far beyond the norraal 
humours of alcohol, in fact Mr. Swinley’s 
innermost self. 

Odd as the mixture is, it succeeds. 
None of the characters is exaggerated ; we 
seem to know all of them already. Even 
if this were a bad play, one would have 
to see it for its acting. For Everley 
Gregg’s battleaxe of a nurse and Valerie 
Taylor’s neurotic governess, both more 
than a little pathetic. For Edith Sharpe’s 
adorable nannie and Cyril Raymond’s 
sensible doctor; and in a smaller way for 
Doreen Andrew's lifelike Italian maid. 
Lifelike is the word for the whole play, 
and I wonder why I should be surprised 
that this is nevertheless so entertaining. 


Recom mended 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Tempest (Drury Lane-—11/12/57), 
for John Gielgud’s memorable Prospero. 
Dinner With the Family (New—9/10/57), 
early Anouilh well served. The Rape 
of the Belt (Piccadilly—18/12/57), Benn 
Levy’s witty attack on muscular heroism. 

Eric KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Barnacle Bill 
The Careless Years 


T sometimes exasperates me, after the 
press show of a comedy, to observe 
people who have been quite obviously 

laughing and enjoying themselves stand 
up, wipe their eyes, compose their 
features, and creep out saying grudgingly 


_ that the film wasn’t bad. I don’t say this 


happened after the press show of 
Barnacle Bill (Director: Charles Frend) 
—anything sanctified by the names of 
Alec Guinness, T. E. B. Clarke and 
Ealing is too safe a bet—but something 
not unlike it happened. For goodness’ 
sake, do they really forget their moments 
of enjoyment, or are they (as I suggested 
last week) ashamed of them? 

To be sure it indicates a more lofty 
and demanding taste to imply that one 
cannot get real pleasure out of anything 
short of some stupendous classic, but it 
must make life very uninteresting between 
the classics. Besides that, it is unfair— 
and the older I get the more sure I 


become that unfairness is almost the 
Worst critical sin. 
Well. . . begin reading here. Barnacle 


Bill is an excellent comedy, a piece of 
honsense worked out with great in- 
genuity, absurd logic and _ increasing 
speed to its ridiculous climax, full of fun 
and splendidly observed character ex- 
aggerated just enough, and thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

It is based on the simple comic notion 
of a dedicated sailor who for physical 
reasons cannot go to sea. Demobilized 


after valuable war service (as a test case in 
the Admiralty’s search for a seasickness 
cure), he acquires a derelict seaside pier 
and runs it as his command, turning the 
staff into a smart crew, living aboard in 
his own cabin, and beginning to make the 
thing a commercial success—to the anger 
of the local councillors, some of whom 
have a financial interest in its demolition. 
‘There are the two sides, there is the 
conflict; and the course of it is traced 
with hilarious ingenuity to the end, 
which has the gallant Captain with his 
pier’s company triumphantly winning 
what amounts to a naval battle against 
those ashore. 

Every tiniest scene is cleverly written, 
beautifully balancing visual comedy (as 
the camera pans along the line of tall 
officers waiting to be decorated, only the 
top half of the small Captain’s face 
skims the base of the screen) and verbal 
comedy (“The port’s in the starboard 
bin, sir”), and there are innumerable 
first-rate character-sketches. A typically 
acute scene is that of the council meeting 
at which the little man who produced the 
good idea sees it credited with great 
acclaim to somebody else. And above 
all there is Mr. Guinness, brilliantly 
doing everything from the _ briskly 
rapped command to the obliging dance, 
from the sternly heroic to the very, very 
slightly drunk. 


The Careless Years (Director: Arthur 
Hiller) is under two handicaps to begin 
with, as far as attracting favourable 
critical attention is concerned: it is about 
teen-agers, and it has no very well- 
known names either in the cast or 
among the credits. It will get a certain 
amount of jeering, where it doesn’t get 
simple neglect or casual dismissal. But 
it deserves very much better: I thought 
it a most excellently and imaginatively 
done little piece, enjoyable and well 
worth seeing. 

Again, the theme is simple: two 
youngsters about to graduate from high 
school are so deeply in love that they 
want to throw away all their prospects by 
marrying at once, and the parents strive 
desperately to make them understand 
what that would mean, and why they 
should wait. It is well written: the story 
is economically told in well-invented 
scenes skilfully assembled, and in dialogue 
that gives its narrative message to the 
observant by hints and overtones, as 
dialogue does in life. It is well played; 
particularly good is the boy’s father 
(John Larch)—the families are of different 
social standing, and that is admirably 
shown too—a man who has had a hard 
life and made sacrifices to give his son a 
good start and is overwhelmed to see him 
ready to abandon everything and take 
any kind of job for the sake of an 
immediate marriage. And it is well 
directed: from intricate group scenes 
(like the party where the boy first meets 
the girl) to the simple emotional moments 
where they are alone together, the 
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[Barnacle Bill 
Captain William Horatio Ambrose— 


ALEC GUINNESS 


director’s touch is sensitive, firm and 


assured. This is a good little film, and 
don’t let anyone put you off it. 

* ~ * ~ * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Two other new ones I enjoyed: His 
Greatest Role, certainly the liveliest and 
funniest Fernandel film for years, and 
The Sad Sack, an army comedy which, 
though the latter part of it is too hasty 
and Jaboured, is as full of exquisitely- 
timed belly-laughs as Operation Mad 


Ball. René Clair’s touching comedy 
Porte des Lilas (13/11/57), and the 
brilliantly entertaining colour musical 


The Pajama Game (18/12/57) continue— 
not to mention Around the World in 
Eighty Days (17/7/57). 

Best release: The Tin Star (4/12/57), 
a very good Western in the key of Shane 
and High Noon. The Royal Performance 
film Les Girls (20/11/57) has faults, but 
there are many plums worth waiting for. 

RIcHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 
A Matter of 


® Preference 


N a recent “Brains Trust” 
Barbara Wootton put in an 
eloquent plug for Listener 

Research and kindred polls of 
public opinion. ‘Only when 
we have access to the results 
of scientifically conducted in- 
vestigations,”’ she said (though 
not in so many words), “do 
we realize how misleading are 
our own estimates of a pro- 
gramme’s success and popular- 
ity. One person tells you that 
a certain item was terrible, 
another that it touched rock 
bottom, a third that it was a 
colossal bore, and you naturally 
assume that the programme 
in question can be written off 
as a failure. Then from the 
facts garnered by the pollsters 
you learn that the programme won itself 
a very high rating, that fifty or sixty per 
cent of all viewers looked, listened and 
approved.”’ Science to the rescue. 

Mrs. Wootton (for whom I am normally 

lavish in admiration) is here letting her 
social sciences run away with her. The 
polls of public opinion tell us nothing 
whatever about qualitative approval: if 
they indicate that six out of ten prefer 
Gaitskell to Macmillan one can reasonably 
assume only that six out of ten dislike 
Gaitskell less than they dislike Macmillan ; 
if seventy per cent of doctors choose Drip 
(brand) it may be because on balance 
they find Drip less harmful to the pores; 
and if a preponderance of viewers vote 
for “‘What’s My Line?” it could be that 
they regard it as the lesser of two evils. 

In the battle of the channels both 

sides are in danger of confusing prefer- 














|Secomb 


Harry SECOMBI 


there in the room, eating money at th« 
rate of a pound a week, glaring helplessly 
at the occupants. It is as though the 
bath water had been left running, the 
taps hopelessly jammed. “Better take 
it in turns,”’ says Mum; “no sense in 
letting all that hot water run to waste.” 

A very large number of viewers 
preferred “The Secombe Saga” the 
other night, but I doubt whether more 
than a handful of the funny man’s fans 
found the show satisfying. Harry 
Secombe plays the fool deliciously at all 
times, but he cannot pull faces and 
snigger indefinitely without succumbing 
to the law of diminishing returns. Like 
all comics who appear on the all- 
pervading air he fails when he is handed 
a weak script, and on this occasion his 
lines had about as much go in them as a 
Vanguard rocket. From time to time 
during this hour-long parade of “'Those 
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Tarnished Years” Secombe 
threw in a reminder that he 
is a star of steam _ radio’s 
celebrated Goons, and _ for 
some reason or other I found 
these interpolations vaguely 
distressing: they seemed to 
underline his anxiety to be 
back in the security of the old 
alliance. 

The Saturday Show is 
becoming a comedian’s 
slaughterhouse, and the reason, 
I am sure, is that an hour is 
far too long for people like 
Secombe, Wall, Wisdom, 
Wheeler, Hill and Monkhouse 
to hold the stage with im- 
provisations. If they repeat 
their best turns they ruin the 
market for them, if they don’t 
repeat them they disappoint 
their followers, and if they 
make do with second-class 
scripts they are back on the 





first rung of the ladder. 

Many viewers prefer “The Phil 
Silvers Show” and “Wells Fargo,” 
two more of the Saturday night regulars, 
but it is only when one switches 
to the commercial channels that the 
quality of preference becomes apparent. 
These mass-produced American exports 
are excruciatingly dull. Once seen, soon 
and painlessly forgotten: unfortunately, 
they go on week after week hammering 
and yammering at the same clichés of 
melodrama, violence or buffoonery. Are 
these programmes really the best tha 
the B.B.C. can offer to their Saturday 
Can’t more ‘TV plays 
be lifted from Canada or Japan or 
Holland or South America? Or (horrible 
thought) do viewers in these parts of the 
world also have to submit to their 
weekly doses of “Wells Fargo” and 
Phil Silvers? BERNARD HoLLOwoop 


night audience? 
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